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From the New -York Mirror. 
Catharine. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Ir was but little indeed that Catharine knew 
of herself; she understood that her parents 
had died in her infancy, and that she had been 
taken by a friend of theirs, when she was only 
two years of age. She had been carefully 
educated under this guardian’s eye, and no 
expense had been spared byhim. Mr. Craven 
Bowers lived in complete retirement, never 
cultivating any one’s friendship nor acquaint- | 
ance, and seemed only to exist for the 
purpose of educating his young charge, 
toward whom, although there was uniform 
attention, there was but little tenderness. 
At length, when Catharine had attained her 
seventeenth year, the manners of the gen- 
tleman changed ; he grew more fond of conver- 
sing with his ward, and strove by every means 
to lessen the distance that had hitherto 
existed between them. He itually, after a 
year of assiduous attention, told her that his 
sole object in educating her was to make her 
his wife. 

Catharine heard this with horror, so chill- 
ing and uniform had been his demeanor from 
her earliest recollection, that she could only 
feel respect for his friendship, and she shrunk 
with fright and disgust at the proposal. She 
had no friends ; Mr. Bowers had suppressed 
all attempts at intimacies, and Catharine saw 
no one but her masters. Half the year was! 
spent in traveling from place to place, and at 
the time that he opened his plans they were 
in Liverpool, where they had been for several 
weeks. Never was a young creature left so 
destitute ; she had no resource, no one to fly | 
to, and she almost gave herself up to despair; | 
when a simple domestic, who saw her distress, | 
told her to go to another country, for that! 
nothing could be worse than to be forced to 
marry a man, not only old enough to be her) 
father, but whose disposition was so sullen 
and morose, 
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Ignorant of what might be the conse juences 
of such a step, and the time fast approaching | 
when Mr. Bowers intended to make her his | 
wife, and dreading her abilitv to refuse to 
comply, she determined to im ike her ese any 


as far from himas possible. Packing up het 
portmanteau, and disposing of a { iriaake 

" ' i c , 
through the means of the domestic, sh 
walked hastily down to a vessel that she 


was informed sailed that day for America. 
. ¥ ‘ i . 
Fortune favored poor Catharine, for captain 


Giraut was a tender-hearted man. and was 


immediately won by her extreme distress. | 
He told her that he would take her provided! 
she could get ready immediately. *I am) 
ready now, sir,’ said she, with trembling 
eagerness, *‘ and Oh, dear sir, be my friend, | 
and save me from the dreadful evil that will) 
befall me if I remain.’ 

Melted by the grief of a beautiful woman, | 
and a lovelier one than Catharine he had) 
never seen, he determined to protect her from) 


the dreaded evil, whatever it might be. tes 


led her immediately to the vessel, and, after, 
hastening every one on board, he set sail. 


So sudden had seen the whole affair, that/! 


: “haps - a | 
Catharine was unable to realize it. The high) 


excitement that she labored under, soon) 
subsided, and after the first torture of sea- 
sickness was over, she became sensible that 
she was a wanderer, unknown and unprotect-| 


ed, and with but a few guineas in her purse.) 


She felt a confidence, however, in that power 
that had hitherto befriended her, and she 
congratulated herself on having escaped from 
the misery of being compelle to marry one 
sO every way repugnant to her feelings. 

The voyage was a rough and a short one. 
There were but three passengers—a man, his} 
wife, and son, all of whom were too sick to| 
speculate on the circumstance of so young| 
and beautiful a woman traveling alone to a} 
distant country. We have already seen that| 
they landed on the first of November, and 
that Catharine, by another instance of good | 
luck, found shelter from the storm in the) 
house of Damy Field. 

Towards evening the wind fell, and old | 
Jack was despatched with a note to the 
Captain, acquainting him with her present 
dilemma, and begzing him to come to her as 
soon as possible. The messenger soon 
returned, with the melancholy tidings that 
several vessels had been driven out to sea. | 
and among them was the ship Sterling, captain 
Grant; but it was hoped that they would 
weather the gale, and reach some other port. 
Faint as this hope was, Catharine clung to it, 
she could not for a moment believe, that a 
friend raised so opportanely for her would 
be thus hastily snatched away ; and instead 








f being more depresse Il, she felt a confi 


cence in onee again seeing the kind-hearted 
Wan, who had so hinnanely assisted hae Ps 
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A few judicious remarks on the singular 
costume of her friend, and a willingness to 
assist in new modeling her, had the desired 
effect, and the evening passed in unusual 
quiet for Damy. She seemed in a delightful 
reverie, with some strange plot floating in 
her head, and she appeared too happy to talk. 
This circumstance was beneficial to Catha- 
rine, whose spirits, long harassed, required 
/rest, and they retired for the night, mutually 
neased with each other, 

The morning was mild, and at ten o'clock 
\ the dreaded Mr. Bingley made his appearence. 
| Catharine, very much agitated, begged that 
he inight not know of her intrusion until she 
‘was gone. She had tried in vain to discuss 
‘the matter with Damy, who, with much 
‘pertinacity, waved every reference to the 
thing, and nothing had been resolved upon 
when the moment arrived for her decision. 

Like all young minds, she hoped that 
‘something favorable would occur, by which 
she could be benefitted ; but the arrival of the 
master of the house roused her from her 
supincness, and catching hold of Damy, who 
was quitting the room, she entrented her to 
vo with her to some friend, however humble, 
who would suffer her to remain in safety 
until she could decide on the proper course 
} to pursue, 

Damy looked this way and that, in a strange 
kind of perplexity ; but making a sudden 
effort, she extricated herself from Catharine’s 
crasp, and bidding her to remain quiet, and 
fear nothing until she returned, she fairly 
‘locked her in the room. Secure of her 
_precious charge, she went gaily to the parlor, 
| *Oh, my good Damy,’ said the gentleman, 
‘how do you do? Were you terrified during 
the storm? I thought of you a great deal, 
‘knowing your terror.’ 
| error, sir, said she, giggling, * what 
should terrify me—a little bit of rain and a 
few puffs of wind is not much,’ 

*A little bit of ram and a few puffs of wind, 
Damy! why it rained and hailed harder than 
I ever knew it; and as to the few puffs of 
wind, Tthought it a hurricane. But, now I 
see the reason; you have employed yourself 
to better advantage than popping your head 
out of the doors and windows, as you gener- 
ly do. during a storm. Why let ime look at 
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vou. Youlook ten years younger than when 
I saw you last.’ 

In truth the mmprovement Was verv mani- 
feat: her yellow locks were nicely put out of 
ioht. saving a thin braid on her forehead, and 
the neat imuslin Cap Was placed to t best 
ws ‘ ; . ' .- fs ry’ 
idvantagce on her sunall head. There were 


houacr-streps to her p 'ticoat, which kept 
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it on a line with the waist of her shortgown ; || 
ihe bandana handkerchief was still there, but), 
as the lower and upper garment met, it was || 
not visible, and her shoes were up at the|| 
heel. One hand was still, as usual, suspended 
midway in a kind of curve, but it was of a 
different hue, and a clean white pocket hand- 
kerchief hid the discolored palin. 

‘Why, what a pleasant metamorphose this | 
is,’ said Mr. Bingley, after surveying her| 
altered appearance. * What fairy has com-| 
pelled you to this ? Whoever it is I am very | 
much pleased. No wonder that you did not 
heed the storm; you must have been very 
agreeably employed.’ 

Uh, if any one could have seen the exquisite 
expression of honest Damy’s countenance 
during this salutation of Mr. Bingley’s! Her 
heart seemed too great for her thin body— 
ehe walked across the room holding her 
head sideways, and when the gentleman 
finished his speech, she absolutely laughed 
aloud in the fullness of her joy, 

Accustomed to the simplicity of his old 
friend, and considering this superfluous dis- 
play of it as a proof of her pleasure, both in 
his return, and in hearing his praise, he saw 
nothing more extraordinary in it than in the 




















improvement in her dress and face ; he only || 
observed that he should not care to leave |) 
home once a month, if he could always find | 
her thus neatly dressed, | 
* Que would almost think that you have | 
had a lover, or some agreeable companion || 
during ny absence.’ 
Dainy’s heart, as she afterwards told Catha- 
rine, jumped to her mouth, and she was near || 
betraying herself, but for the entrance of the | 
hated Martin, A different current was thus || 
given to her thoughts, and she was moved to || 
anger when fe ventured to compliment her on H 
her good looks. 
‘Keep your place, sir,’ said she, with an 
indignant toss of the head. 
Mr. Bingley, aware of the consequences of | 
Dainy’s irritability, and not choosing that any | 
sparring should take place in his presence, | 
sent, Martin out of the room on some errand. | 
‘I observe, Damy,’ said he, * that you and | 
Martin do not agree together so well as || 
wish, and as I value your peace of inind more || 
than [ do my own ease, for Martin is ay | 
excellent servant, [T shall part with him as| 
soon as I can supply his place; and as you! 
really look neat, and have not taken even one } 
pinch of snuff since you came in, you may! 
pour out tea for me as usual, that is, if you! 
choose.’ 1 
Mr. Bingley expected to give Damy great || 
pleasure by this offer, but times had altered || 
greatly with her since the storm. She had| 
now a companion of her own, one that she! 
begau almost to doat upon, and to leave her 
at an hour when she could be at case and | 
enjoy her society, merely for the pleasure of 
pouring out tea for a gentieman, who was so 
ready to prefer a common footinan to her, was 
too great a sacrifice, much as she loved Mr. || 
Bingley. I 
She thanked him for his kindness, but said. |! 
that she might offend again, and that although 
Martin might be a good waiter, yet she would | 
be glad to get rid of him. * And as to my|| 
souffing. if you have put up with it so long. |) 
he has no right to meddle, * May be,’ said || 
she simpering and casting down her eyes, | 
for she was afraid that her secret would peep || 
ont, * may be, I may in time leave off sniffing || 


ahrogether, But that Martin is such a Rpy, 








he will be wanting to come to my room—but 
I can tell him, that in future he will always 
find it locked.’ ‘ 
‘Why, Damy, what could he possibly 
want in your room; he never goes there, 
ioes he ? 
‘Jle—no, indeed—he never came there 


‘but once, and then he started back like a 


tragedy actor, and said he was * scomfished,’ 
and that my room put him in mind of Mrs. 
Glass’s parlor ; and something more he said 
out of some Scotch book, that he is always 
reading, about one Jenny Dean. I told him 
that I did not take Scotch snuff, so he need 
not bring Scotch books up.’ 

‘ As he has never been but once, and seems 
not likely to trespass again, why need you 
lock your door ?” ; 

‘*Why—!I don’t know’—said the conscious 
Damy, getting alittle bewildered, for she could 
not stand cross-questioning—* I thought he 
night come now.’ . 

‘Not if he dislikes the smell of snuff, as it 
seems he does. He would hardly venture 
again merely to see your old sunufl-box— 
would he, Damy ?’ 

‘My old snuff-box,’ said she, indignantly, 
‘T guess he would see something more worth 
seeing than an old snuff-box—besides I 
burned that since you gave me this’—and she 
began to feel for it. 

‘Oh, no, Damy,’ said he, dreading the 
sight of the box, ‘I was only joking about 
the box, but I really begin to think that you 
have some one hidden in your room—I must 
go and take a peep.’ 

Mr. Bingley only said this in jest, as he 


was leaving the room, having amused hunself 


sufficently with his simple housekeeper ; but 
poor Damy, fancying him really in earnest, 
gave herself up for lost. 
ona chair ina great fright, and screamed out, 

‘Oh, don’t go to my room, sir; you will 
frighten bher—you will drive her away—she 
will leave us, if you even know she is here.’ 

‘ Who—what—who will I drive away ? 
Compose yourself, [ am not going to your 
room. I only said it in jest. But, Damy, 
have you really any one in your room—can 
you possibly have any one in the house that 
would be disagreeable to me ? 

Poor, Damy, revived on hearing this. 

* Disagreeable, Sir! [ only wish that you 
could see her, you would find her other 
guess than disagreeable.’ 

‘In the name of common sense, Damy, 


what does all this mean ? make haste and tell 


ine who is secured in your room.’ 

But Damy refused to answer, and Mr. 
Bingley left the room, intending to learn in 
the course of the day who had thus entered 
his house in his absence and perplexed his 
old friend, 


lis departure gave no relief to Damy, for 


|} now the sad truth must be told to Catharine 
that 


he knew of her being there; ‘and, 
thought Damy, as she went along the passage, 
‘Where the poor thing is to go, now that 
her good captain is so far off, if, he is not 
quite shipwrecked, is more than I can tell.’ 
When Damy unlocked the door Catharine 
stood already equipped for her departure. 
‘T knew it,’ cried poor Damy, ‘I told him 
that ifhe came to my room he would drive 
you away—but he wont come until after 
dinner; so Miss Catharine, let us sit down 
and think of what is best to be done.’ 
‘T cannot consent to stav another mument, 
my kind Damy. It is no more than right— 


She threw herself 
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than I expected—I could not hope that any one 
but you, who are so tender-hearted, would 
take pity on a helpless stranger. You must 
try and think of some friend of yours, who 
will take me as a boarder, until ] am able to 
know what I had better do.’ 

Damy, thus called upon, almost the first 
time in her life, for advice, felt considerably 
elated, although her feelings were too strongly 
excited to allow what little judgment she 
possessed to be of much service. She shut 
one eye and held her head sideways, muddling 
her brain, or rather trying to separate the 
confused plans that she had been cogitating, 
ever since the inspection of Catharine's 
beautiful face ; but it was in vain; she had 
but one idea that could be depended on, and 
that seemed to her too new yet to divulge. 
She considered and considered, but her 
thoughts flew back every time to one point, 
and she could only Jook imploringly on 
Catharine’s agitated countenance, and show 
how deeply she sympathized. 

Catharine advanced towards the door, 
when Damy, catching hold of her gown, 
begyed her to stop. 

* Only wait until Mr. Bingley returns: he 
will be in at dinner, and as to his turning you 
out of the house, that is all nonsense ; he 
would no more turn you out than be would 
me.’ 

‘Turn me out,’ said Catharine, with burn- 
jing cheeks, ‘I shall not stay to make the 
trial, and she pressed forward to the door.’ 

Damy nimbly stepped before her and 
locked it. 

‘Now, Miss Catharine,’ said she, ‘ just 
sit down and help me to think what is best 
to be done ; for as to your going out in the 
wild world withont knowing where to go, itis a 
thing that would break my heart,’ 

So Damy sobbed and wept. Poor Catha- 
rine, thus brought to a recollection of her 
forlorn state, felt it quite a relief to sit down 
and wait for the result of the more collected 
reflections of her simple friend. 

‘I wish that I could compose myself, Miss 
Catharine,’ said the perplexed Damy; ‘I 
have a plot—a plot.’ 

In fact, the plot that honest Damy had 
nearly brought to perfection in her own mind, 
was no less a one than to get Mr. Bingley to 
fall in love with Caiharine and marry her. 
This grand plan suggested itself on the first 
evening's investigation, and so completely 
had it taken possession of her fancy, that she 
had even mentally concluded all things, and 
gone through the marriage ceremony. Cath- 
arine’s going away at this juncture seemed 
to her like a parting between man and wife. 
Turn herself which way she would, this idea 
presented itself, and she broke out upou the 
astonished Catharine with this abrupt speech— 

‘He certainly will marry you, Miss Cath- 
arine ; but he is a very shy gentleman, and 
you must give him time. Only stay one 
jweek and things will come naturally about— 
but don’t hurry him, 

Imagine Catharine’s amazement. She be- 
gan at length to think that Damy’s simplicity 
must sometimes border on insanity, and that 
the unusual dilemma into which she had been 
| thrown by her unfortunate intrusion, had has- 
_tened the infirmity. She sat perfectly still, 
| therefore, watching Damy’s movements, who, 














\seeing her thus quiet, joyfully and hastily 
‘took the key from the inside, locked Catha- 


| rine again in the room, and departed on her 


household affairs. 
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Business began to thicken on Damy, for 
she had scarcely reached the kitchen before 
old Jack came to say that Elsey, the cook, 
had sent for her trunk, as she would not be 
able to return in some time, her mother 
being ill. 

Damy packed up her clothes with alacrity, 
for she was glad of the event; Elsey being 
a sort of a stumbling-block in her way with 
respect to her new plans. She sent the old 
porter immediately for an old croney of hers, 
a Mrs. Wadlup. 

‘A good, lazy old soul,’ as Damy said, 
* who could cook with the best, and for the 
best, and one, too, that hated to stir if she 
could help it; and this is the very best thing 
tbat has happened yet,’ continued Damy, 
exultingly in her own mind, * for Mrs. Wadlup 
will never want to go up stairs to make beds, 
or loll out of windows, as Elsey constantly 
did ; that Elsey was an idle girl; but then 
we had so little for her to do, that it would 
spoil any body; so I am glad that Elsey’s 
mother fell sick; oh no, I am not glad that 
her mother is sick, only I am glad that her 
mother’s being sick obliged her to leave us. 
I like Elsey the better for taking care of her 
sick mother.’ 

Damy returned to Catharine in about an 
hour after the arrival of old Mrs. Wadlup., 
and she made known the excess of her 
pleasure at the circumstance of her change of 
cooks. 

‘One of your nimble run-ups would find 
you out in a trice, but old Mrs, Wadlup may 
be here a month before she knows you are 
here, thatis, if I don’t tell her by accident, 
for she is too lazy to ask questions, although 
she can cook with the best, and for the Best.’ 

Damy seemed now to be talking against 
time, and certainly, in point of subject matter, 
she was a match for any member of the 
present congress ; and after setting out with 
her joy at having rid berself of Elsey, and 
repeating over and over again Mrs. Wadlup’s 
laziness and good cooking, she digressed to 
every point of female chit-chat, and ended 
with her sincere belief, that if Catharine 
would only give Mr. Bingley time, and not 
hurry him, * for he was a very shy gentleman,’ 
he would marry her. 

There was something so ridiculous in this 
speculation of Damy’s, that had Catharine 
been differently circumstanced she would 
have laughed at the little shallow plot thus 
prematurely divulged ; but before she could 
make any reply again Damy went on— 

‘If you would let all this matter work itself] 
right, Miss Catharine, you would marry Mr. 
Bingley, and no one could tell where you| 
came from, for old Jack thinks, poor lame| 
old sbul, that you are Sally Brady, that is the 
young woman who sews for us, and as Betty 
is such a pokey little sleepy head, I mean to 
get rid of her, and hire a nice little girl to 
wait on you, and I can tell her that you are « 
great lady, you know; and then when you 
get married to Mr. Bingley every body will 
think that you are one, and Mr. Bingley may 
be will like you the better. And now that 
I have told you all, I must go and see if Mrs 
Wadlup has not forgotten how to make oyster 
sauce for our Turkey, for although she can 
cook with the best and for the best, yet she 
has lived so long in a first rate boarding- 
house that she may have forgotten that we} 
never put strong butter in oyster sauce ; and 
you'll just take off your hat and shawl, Miss| 
Catharine, and make me another pretty cap—' 
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you don’t know how much Mr. Bingley 
admired me in it,’ 

So saying, she whisked out of the room 
before Catharine could reply or expostulate, 
and locking the door, she proceeded to the 
kitchen, leaving the muslin in Catharine’s 
hands, 

Damy got through with a dea! of business— 
she saw that lazy Mrs. Wadlup put fresh 
butter in the ovster sauce of her own accord, 
She despatched Elsey’s trunk—she exchanged 
sleepy lithe Hetty for a sharp, squint-eyed 
girl, that Damy thought would be invaluable, as 
she could see two ways at once, and be a 
match for Martin. She sent up the dinner 
in good time, and, finally, after taking in 
Catharine’s dinner, and obliging her to eat— 
after giving strict orders to the litthe squint- 
eye to do every thing that Miss Catharine 
told her, she locked them both in the room, 
and proceeded to the parlor, as was her 
usual custom after meals. 

What could Catharine do? She felt her- 
self in a most ridiculous plight, but her 
consolation was, that if Damy, in her sim- 
plicity, had hinted at her foolish scheme to 
Mr. Bingley, he would treat it as it deserved— 
and, at any rate, as she never expected to 
see the gentleman, she thought she would 
not suffer so silly a circumstanee to vex her. 
She had no alternative, but to trust to 
Damy’s good-nature, in procuring some place 
where she could remain in quiet until her 
mind could suggest some permanent plan. 
Meanwhile she began another cap, and she 
rejoiced in her abilities in this way, as it 
might be one of the modes by which she could 
employ herself in future, 

Mr. Bingley was just leaving the parlor 
when Damy entered : 

* Well, Damy,’ said he, ‘I was just going 
to the counting-house, but I will stay a little, 
to ask after your friend, I suspect, after all, 
that you have deceived me, awd that vou have 
a lover instead of a lady—you would not have 
changed your dress for a lady, 1 think.’ 

Again Damy’s head was set on one side, 
and the smile of consciousness, that insinu- 
ated that no lover of her’s was in question, 
quite diverted the gentleman. 

‘Well, Damy, I am not to know who you 
have locked up in your bed-room ?’ 

* My bed-room! Lord bless you, sir, my 
bed-room is only large enough to hold a 
single cot. How could we both sleep there.’ 

‘Both! then you really have some one 
with you. Elsey has gone, hear; have you 
hired a young woman that is too pretty for a 
bachelor to see ?” 

‘We don’t want another servant,’ said 
Damy, rather tartly, for she was trembling 
for her young favorite’s prospects. * We 
can do without another servant. Mrs. Wad- 
lup cooks, old Jack does our errands, Martin. 
the disagreeable fellow, waits and cleans the 
parlors, and I have sent Jitthe Hetty away, 
because she was always so sleepy in the 
evening, and I have a nice little squint-eyed 
girl in her place, on purpose to wait upon| 
Miss Catharine, and I am house-keeper ; and | 














for all that my eye-sight is bad, I can mend jj 
coarse things, and Sally Brady does ; 
*Damy, you need not tell me what you do, | 
nor what Sally Brady does; surely ‘by this || 
time I ought to know. But who is this Miss} 
Catharine ?’ } 
‘Judeed, sir, I don’t know who she is ;| 
[ brought her in from the storm on Monday.’ | 
‘ Brought a stranger in the house, and she 
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has been here three days without finding out 
who she is? This is really too bad, Damy. 
[ am afraid that you have been imposed upon, 
Has this young woman no friends ?” 

* No one in the world,’ said tender-hearted 
Damy—‘ not one but Captain Grant, of the 
ship Sterling. and he has been shipwrecked.’ 

‘And has not this Miss Catharine told you 
who she is, nor whence she came ? 

* Oh, yes, sir, she came from England on 
Monday, and does not know the name of the 
person where she is to go, and our old Jack 
says that he thinks Captain Grant will never 
be heard of again; so I told her that you 
were too kind-hearted to turn her out of 
doors—and she made me this cap, and 
dressed me up a litte, and if ever I leave off 
snuffing it must be owing to her.’ 

* Well, weil, Damy, never mind your snuff ; 
[have heard enough of it. So you do not 
know any thing more of your new friend's 
history. I must say, for a woinan, that you 
have but little curiosity.’ 

‘Why, sir, as to that, she wanted to tell 
me who she was, over and over, ** but,” says 
I, ** Miss Catharine, don’t tell me, for I 
can’t hear of any body’s troubles, having so 
many of my own,” ’ 

‘Your own,’ said Mr. Bingley, ‘why what 
troubles can you have ? I thought you were 
as happy as possible under my care.’ 

‘Why so Miss Catharine said, and she 
has the most beautiful hand you ever saw, 
sir; it is as white as snow, and she has those 
curious white circles, like your’s at the roots 
of her nails.’ 

* Well, did you tell Miss Catharine what 
your troubles were, for really I should like 
to know ?” 

‘ Yes, sir, I told her that I hated our Mar- 
tin so 4 

Mr. Bingley could stand it no longer, he 
laughed loud and long, and Damy grew quite 
pettish, 

‘Well,’ said she, as he stopped to take 
breath, ‘ you are just like Miss Catharine— 
just so she laughed at my sneezing, and I 
think that she would suit you on that account 
better than any lady in the land,’ 

* What—Damy—do you intend this Miss 
Catharine for my wife ?? 

‘Why, sir, I did not mean to tell you of it 
forsome time ; but Martin spoils every thing ; 
and your saying that he was a spy, and that 
he would*come to my room j 

‘Why, Damy, you are certainly a litle 
crazy: I said no such thing. It was you 
who called poor Martin a spy. But, upon 
my word, I am much obliged to you for your 
kindness in getting a wife for me so conven- 
iently. When am Ito see the lady ” 

This was as far as poor Damy could go— 
she knew that Catharine had no desire to be 
seen—and she hesitated, 

‘Have you told Miss Catharine of your 
kind plans with regard to us ?” 

Mr. Bingley was always in good humor 
with this attached domestic, who, with all her 
simplicity, was a capable woman in her sta- 
tion, and he often amused himself with her 
answers—but this was the first time in her 
life that she had ventured to take a plot into 
consideration, and she knew no more than 
an infant how to manage it. 

Finding that she hesitated, he repeated the 
question— 

‘Does Miss Catharine know that she is to 
be my wife ?” 








‘Yes, sir,’ said Damy, atlength, growing, a 
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_——— 


little grave, ‘ I told her that I was sure you 
would marry her if she would give you time, 
but that you were very shy,’ 

Mr. Bingley laughed till his sides ached. 

* Well, Damy, what did the lady say then ?” 

And whilst she was trying to recollect 
what Catharine did say, Martin came in to 
get his discharge. Mr. Bingley had effected | 
a change of servants that morning with a 
friend of his, and Martin was now going to 
his new place. Mr. Bingley intended to 
mention it to Damy, but the conversation 


took so curious a turn that he forgot it. 
(Concluded in our next.} 








From the Memoirs of the Duchess of Abarantes, 


Extraordinary Instance of Cour- 
age. 

Ware Murat was in Madrid, he was 
anxious to communicate with Junot in Por- 
tugal ; but all the roads to Lisbon swarmed 
with guerillas, and with the troops composing 


° 











‘before as he was going to join Junot, was 
| sufficient to freeze the very blood. 

* Who are you ? said Castanos, in French, 
which language he spoke perfectly well, 
having been educated in France. 

Leckinski looked at the questioner, made 
a sign, and answered in German, ‘I do not 
understand you.’ 

Castanos spoke German, but he did not 
wish to appear personally in the matter, and 
summoned one of the officers of his staff, 
who went on with the examination. The 
young Pole answered in Russian or German, 
but never let a syllable of French escape him. 
‘He might, however, easily bave forgotten 
‘himself, surrounded as he was, by a crowd 
/eager for his blood, and who waited with 
“savage impatience to have him declared guilty, 
that is, a Frenchman, to fall upon hin and 

murder him. 
sut their fury was raised to a height which 
the General himself could not control, by an 











Castanos’ army. Murat mentioned his em- 
barrassment to Baron Strogonoff, the Russian 
ambassador to Spain. Russia, it is well 
known, was at that time not only the ally but 
the friend of France. M. de Strogonoff told 
Murat that it was the easiest thing in the 
world. ‘The Russian Admiral Siniavin,’ 
said he, ‘is in the port of Lisbon; give me 
the most intelligent of your Polish lancers ; 
I will dress him up in a Russian uniform, and 
entrust him with despatches for the admiral— 
you will give him your instructions verbally, 
and all will go well, even if he should be taken 
rieoner a dozen times between this and 
isbon, for the insurgent army is so anxious 
to obtain our neutrality, that it will be careful 
not to furnish a pretext for a rupture.’ 
Murat was delighted with this ingenious 
scheme. He asked Krasinski, the command- 
ant of the lancers to find him a brave and 
intelligent youngman. ‘Two days afterwards 
the commandant brought the prince a young 
man of his corps, for whom he pledged his 
life; his name was Leckinski, and he was but | 
eighteen years old. 
Murat was moved at seeing so young a man} 
court so imminent a danger ; for, if he were} 
detected, his doom was sealed. 





Murat could | 


| This 


lincident which seemed to cut off the unhappy 
‘prisoner from every hope of escape.—QOne 
of Castanos’ aid-de-camps, one of the fanati- 
‘cally patriotic, who were so numerous in this 
war, and who from the first had denounced 
[Leckinski as a French spy. burst into the 


room, dragging with him a man wearing the 
‘brown jacket, tall hat, and red plume of a 
Spanish peasant. The officer confronted 
him with the Pole, and said. 

* Look at this man, and then say if it is 
true that he is a German or Russian. He is 
a spy, I swear by my soul. 

The peasant meanwhile, was eyeing the 
prisoner closely. Presently his dark eye 
lighted up wiih the fire of hatred. 

‘Es Frances, he is a Frenchman!’ ex- 
claimed he, clapping his hands. And he 
stated that having been to Madrid a few 
‘weeks before, he had been put in requisition 

to carry forage to the French barracks ; and 
}said he * I reepliect that this is the man who 
took my load of forage, and gave me a receipt. 
1 was near him an hour I reeollect him— 
|When we caught him T told my comrades 
this is the French officer I delivered my 
forage to.’ 
was 


correct. 
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‘tis sudden. But youth and fatigue finally 
yielded to the approach of sleep, and he was 
soon buried in profound slumber. 

He had slept perhaps two hours, when the 
door of his dungeon opened slowly and some 
one entered with cautious steps, hiding with 
his hand the light of a lamp; the visitor bent 
over the prisoner’s couch, the hand that 
shaded the lamp touched him on the shoulder, 
and a sweet and silvery voice, a woman's 
voice, asked him, * Do you want to eat?’ 

The young Pole, awakened suddenly by the 
glare of the lamp, by the touch and the words 
of the female, rose up on bis couch and with 
eyes only half-opened, said in German * What 
do you want ?” 

‘Give the man something to eat at once,’ 
said Castanos, when he heard the result of 
the first experiment, and let him go. He is 
notaFrenchman. Tlow could he have been so 
far master of himself? the thing is impossible.’ 

But, though Leckinski was supplied with 
food, he was detained a prisoner. The next 
morning he was taken to a spot where he 
could see the mutilated corpses of ten 
Frenchmen, who had been cruelly massacred 
by the peasantry of Truxillo, and he was 
threatened with the same death. But the 
noble youth had promised not to fail, and not 
a word, not an accent, not a gesture or a look 
betrayed him. 

Leckinski, when taken back to his prison, 
hailed it with a sort of joy ; for twelve hours 
he had nothing but gibbets and death, in its 
most horrid forms, before his eyes, exhibited 
to him by men with the looks and passions of 
demons. He slept however, after the har- 
ussing excitements of the day, and soundly 
too; when, in the midst of his deep and 
death like slumbers, the door opened gently 
and some soft voice whispered in his ear. 

‘Arise and come with me, We wish to 
save your life. Your horse is ready ;’ 

And the brave young man hastily awakened 
by the words ‘ we wish to save your life, 
come’—answered still in German,—* What 
do you want ?” 





Castanos probably | 





Castanos, when he heard of this experiment 
sand its result, said that the Russian was a 


noble young man ; he saw the true state of 


not help remarking to the Pole the risk he || discerned the true state of the case, but he] the case, 


was about to run. The youth smiled, 

*Let your imperial highness give me my 
instructions,” answered he, respectlully, ‘and | 
I will give a good account of the mission | 
have heen bonored with. I thank your high- 
ness for having chosen me from among my 
comrades, for all of them would have courted 
the distinction.’ 

The prince augured favorably from the | 
The Rus-! 


young man’s modest resolution. 
sian ambassador gave him his despatches ; 
and he set out for Portugal. 

The first two days passed over quietly, but 
on the afternoon of the third, Leckiuski was 
surrounded by a body of Spaniards, who dis 
armed him, and dragged hin before their 
commanding officer. Luckily for the gallant 
youth, it was Castanos hinself, . 

Leckinski was aware that he was lost, if ly 
were discovered to be a Frenchman, conse- 
quently he determined, on the instant not to 
let a single word of French escape him, and 
to speak nothing but Russian or Gerinan 
which he spoke with equal fluency. The 
cries of rage of his captors announced the 
fate which awaited him, and the horrible 
murder of General Rene, who had perished 
im the most dreadful tortures but a few wecks |! 


|was a generous foe. 
purse his journey,for Leckioski sull insisted 
that he was a Russian, and could not be marc 
to understand a word of French. Bat the 
moment he ventured a hint of the kind, a 
thousand threatning voices were raised against 


him, and he saw thatclemeney was impossible 
* But,’ said he * will you then risk a quarrel 
with Russia, whose neutrality we ure so 


anxtously asking for?’ 


‘No,’ said the officer, * but let us try this | 
ian.’ 
Leckinski understood all, for he was 
icquainted with Spanish. [fe was remove 


and thrown into a room worthy to have beet 


one of the dungeons of the inquisition i tts 
! 
best days. 
W . : c! 
Vhen the Sy 
had eaten nothing since the previous evening 


~niards took him prisoner hi 


md when his duneeon-door was cl “lor 
him he had fasted for eizhteen hours ; ne 
wonder, then, what with exhaustion, fativue. || 
ixtety and the agony of his dreadful situa 


thre 
ou his Night SOO) 
closed in and left him to realize in its gloom 
the full horror of his hopeless situation. He 


tion, that 


senseless hard cou)eh, 


| 
Ife proposed to let him 
liitake him before a sort 


; 
unhappy prisoner fell alinost 


The next morning early, four men came to 
| of court-martial, 
i « omposed of officers of Castanos’ staff. 
| During the walk, they uttered the most hor- 
|| rible threats against him; but, true to his 
j determinations, he pretended not to under- 
istand them. 

| When he came before his judges he seemed 
| to eathe rw hat Was going on fromthe arrange- 
jinents of the tribunal and not from what he 
him, and he in 
German where his interpreter was? he was 


asked 
al 

| sent for and the examination commenced. 
| 


heard said) around 


It turned at first upon the motive of his 
He answered 
espatches to Admiral Siniavin 
Spite of the presence and 


journey from Madrid to Lisbon, 


bv showing his d 


the 


persisted 


vehement assertions of the peasant, he 


| 
| mid his passport, 
| Story did not 


in the same and 
ontradict himself once. 
* Ask him,’ said the presiding officer, at 
st, ‘if he loves the Spaniards, as he is not 
t Frenchman 2’ 
The interpreter put the question, 


* Certainly,’ said Leckinski, ‘1 like the 


| Spanish nation; and T esteem it for its noble 


j}character ; |] wish our two nations were 


, 


was brave, of course; but to die at ecighteen;—" friends,’ 
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* Colonel,’ said the interpreter to the 
president, ‘the prisoner says that he hates 
us because we make war like banditti, that 
he despises us and that his only regret is that 
he cannot unite the whole nation in one man to 
end this odious war at a single blow.’ 


While he was saying this, the eyes of the | 


whole tribunal were attentively watching the 
slightest movement of the prisoner’s coun- 
tenance, in order to see what effect the 
interpreter’s treachery would -have upon 
him.—But Leckinski had expected to be put 
to the test in some way, and was determined 
to baffle all their attempts. 

* Gentlemen,’ said Castanos, ‘ it seems to 
me that this young man cannot be suspected, 
the peasant must be deceived, ‘The prisoner 
may pursue his journey, and when he reflects 
on the hazard of our position, he will find 
the severity we have been obliged to use 
excusable.’ Leckinski’s arms and despatches 
were returned, he received a free pass, and 
thus this noble youth came victorious out of 
the severest trial that the human spirit can be 


put to. 


oe 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
The Literati of London. 


Srent my first day in London in wander- 
ing about the finest part of the westend. Itis 
nonsense to Compare it to any other city in 
the world. From the Horse-Guards to the 
Regent's Park alone, there is more magpifi- 
cence in architecture than in the whole of any 
other metropolis in Europe, and I have seen 
the most and the best of them. Yet this, 
though a walk of more than two miles, is but 
a small part even of the fashionable extremity 
of London, I am not easily tired in a city ; 
but [ walked till I could scarce lift my feet 
from the ground, and still the parks and 
noble streets extended before and around me 
as far as the eye could reach, and strange as| 
they were in reality, the names were as familiar 
to meas if my childhood had been passed 
among them. ‘ Bond-street,’ * Grosvenor 
Square,’ ‘ Hyde Park,’ look new to my 
eve, but they sound very familiar to my ear. 

The equipages of Loudon are much talked 


of, but they exceed even description. Nothing || 
could be more perfect, or apperently more || 


simple than the gentleman’s carriage that 
passes you in the street. Of a modest color, | 
but the finest of material, the crest just visible | 
on the pannels, the balance of the body upon 
its springs true and easy, the hammer-cloth 
and liveries of the neatest and most harmont- 
ous colors, the harness slight and elegant, and 
the horses ‘the only splendid thing’ in the 
establishment—is a description that answers} 
the most ofthem. Perhaps the most perfect 

thing in the world, however, is St. James’s- 

street stanhope or cabriolet, with its dandy 

owner on the whip-seat, and the ‘tiger’ beside 

hin. The attitudes of both the gentleman 

and the ‘gentleman’s gentleman’ 
toa point, but nothing could be more knowine 
or exquisite than either. The whole affair, 
from the angle of the bell-crowned hat, (the 
prevailing fashion on the steps of Crawford's 
at present,) to the blood legs of the thorough 
bred creature in harness, ts absolutely fiult- 
Jess. I have seen many subjects for study in 
my first day's stroll, but T leave the men and | 
women and some other less important features 
of London for maturer observation. 


ure studied 
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In the evening I kept my appointment | 
with Lady Blessington. She had deserted | 
her exquisite library for the drawing-room, | 
and sat, in fuller dress, with six or seven 
gentlemen about her, I was presented im- 
mediately to all, and when the conversation 





| 


| 





was resumed, [took the opportunity to remark 
ithe distinguished coterie with which she was 


surrounded, 

Nearest me sat Smith, the author of *‘ Re- 
jected Addresses’—a hale, handsome man, 
apparently fifty, with white hair, and a very, 
nobly-formed head and physiognomy. His 


his hand, and though otherwise rather par- 
ticularly well-dressed, wore a pair of large 
India-rubber shoes—the penalty he was paying 
doubiless for the many good dinners he had 
eaten. He played rather an aside in the 
conversation, whipping in witha quiz ora 
witticism whenever he could get an opportu- 
nity, but more a listener than a talker. 

On the opposite side of Lady B. stood 
Henry Bulwer, the brother of the novelist, 
very earnestly engaged in a discussion of 
some speech of O’Connell’s. He is said by 
many to be as talented as his brother, and has 
lately published a book on the present state of 
France. He is a small man, very slight and 
gentleman -like, alittle pitted with the simall- 
pox, and of very winning and persuasive 
manners, [liked him at the first glance. 

His opponent in the argument was Fonblanc, 
the famous editor of the Examiner, said to be 
the best political writer of his day. I never 
saw a much worse face—sallow, seamed and 








| 


‘hollow, his teeth irregular, his skin livid, his 


|straight black hair uncombed and straggling 
| over his forehead—he looked as if he might be 
the gentleman. 


W hose ‘ coat was red, and whose breeches were blue,’ 
A hollow, croaking voice, amd» small fiery 
black eye, with a sinile like a skeleton’s, cer- 
tainly did not improve his physiognomy. He 


eye alone, small and with lids contracted into | 
an habitual look of drollery, betrayed the bent | 
jofhis genius. He held a cripple’s crutch in| 


the gate of his park, and asked us if we would 
walk through his grounds to the house. Tr- 
ving refused and held me down by the coat, so 
that we drove on to the house together, leaving 
our host to follow on foot. * I make it a prin- 
ciple,’ said Irving, ‘never to walk with a man 
through his own grounds. I have no idea of 
praising a thing whether [like it or not. You 
wid LT will do them to-morrow morning by 
ourselves.’ The rest of the company had 
turned their attention to Smith as he began 
his story, and there was a universal inquiry 
after Mr. Irving. Indeed the first questions 
on the lips of every one to whom I was intro- 
duced as an American, are of him and Cooper. 
The latter seems to me to be admired as 
much here as abroad, in spite of a common 
impression that he dislikes the nation. No 
inan’s works could have higher praise in the 
general conversation that followed, though 
several instances were mentioned of his bav- 
ing shown an unconquerable aversion to the 
English when in England. Lady Blessing- 
ton mentioned Mr. Bryant, and I was pleased 
at the immediate tribute paid to his delightful 
poetry by the talented circle around her. 
Toward twelve o’clock, ‘ Mr. Lytton Bul- 
wer’ was announced, and, entered the author 
of Pelham. I had made up my mind how he 
should look, and between prints and descrip- 
tions thought I could scarcely be mistaken in 
my idea of his person. No two things could 
be more unlike, however, than the ideal Mr, 
Bulwer in my mind and the real Mr. Bulwer 
who followed the annoucement. Imprimis, 
the gentleman who entered was not hand- 
some. Ibeg pardon ofthe boarding-schools— 
but he really was not. The engraving of 
him published some time ago in America 
is as much like any other man living, and 
eives you no idea of his head whatever, 
He is short, very much bent in the back, 
slightly knock-kneed, and if my opinion in 
such matters goes for any thingy os ill-dressed 
aman fora gentleman as you will find in Lon- 
‘don. His figure is slight and very badly put 








‘sat upon his chair very awkwardly, and was 


very ill-dressed, but every word he uttered | 


showed hin to be a man of claims very supe-| 
rior to exterior attraction. ‘The soft musical | 
voice, and elegant manner of the one, and the | 
satirical sneering tone and angular gesture of | 
the other, were in very strong contrast. 
A German prince, with a star on his breast, | 
trying with all his might, but, from his embar- | 
| 

| 

| 


| rassed look, quite unsuccessfully, to compre- 


lhend the drift of the argument; the Duke de 


|| Richelieu, whom I had seen at the court of 
|| France, the inheritor of nothing butthe name 


of his great ancestor, a dandy and a fool, 
making no attempt to listen; a famous traveler 
just returned from Constantinople; and the 
splendid person of Count D'Orsay in a care- 
less attitude pon the olloman, completed the 
cordon, 

I fell into conversation after a while with 
Simith, who, supposing | might not have heard 
the names of the others, in the hurry of an in- 
troduction, kindly took the trouble to play the 
dictionary, and added ag haracter of 
each as he named him. Among other things 
he talked a great deal of America, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


rapiiie ( 


and asker 
ine if ] knew our distinguished countryman, 
Washington Irving. I had never 
fortunate as to meet him. ‘* You have lost a 
lereat deal,’ he said, ‘for never was 
lightful a fellow. I down | 
}with him into the country by a merchant, to | 


adinner, Our friend stopped his carriage at! 


been so 


so de- 


was once taken 


‘together, and the only commendable point in 
his person, as far as L could see, was the small- 
lest foot Lever saw a man stand upon. Au 
reste, Lliked his mannersextremely, Heran 
jup to Lady Blessington,with the joyous heart- 
tiness ofa boy let out of school ; and the how 
\d’ye, Bulwer! went round, as he shook hands 
iwith every-body, in the style of welcome 
Jusually eiven to * the best fellow in the world,’ 
iAs I had brought a letter of introduction to 
(him froma friend in Italy, Lady Blessington 
lintroduced me particularly, and we had a 
Hong couversation about Naples and its pleas- 
ant society. 

Bulwer’s head is phrenologically a fine one. 
| His forehead retreats very much, but is very 
i broad, and well marked, and the whole air is 
[that of decided mental superiority. lis nose 
jis aquiline, and far too large for proportion, 
ithough he conceals its extreme prominence 
| by an immense pair of red whiskers, which 
}entirely conceal the lower part of his face in 
| profile. His complexion ts fair, his hair pro- 
| (use, curly, and of alight auburn, his eye not 
'remarkable, and his mouth contradictory, I 
lshould think, of all talent. A more good- 
lnatured, habitually-snaiilit nerveless expres- 
lsion could hardly be imagined, Perhaps 
|my impression is an imperfect one, as he was 
lin the highest spirits, and was not serious 
lthe whole evening for a minute—but it Is 
strictly and faithfully my impression. 

I can imagine no style of conversation 


r 
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calculated to be more agreeable than Bulwer’s. 
Gay, quick, various, half-satirical, and always 
fresh and different from everybody else, he 
seemed totalk because he could not help it, and 
infected everybody with his spirits. I cannot 
give even the substance of it in a letter, for it 
was in a great measure local or personal. A 
great deal of fun was made ofa proposal by 
Lady Blessington, to take Bulwer to America 
and show him at so mucha head. She asked 
me whether I thought it would be a good 
speculation. I took upon myself to assure 
her Ladyship, that, provided she played 
showman, ‘ the concern,’ as they would phrase 
it, in America, would be certainly a profitable 
one. Bulwer said he would rather go in dis- 
guise, and hear them abuse his books. It 
would be pleasant, he thought, to hear the 
opinions of people who judged him neither as 
a member of parliament nor a dandy—simply 
a bookmaker. Smith asked him if he kept an 
amanuensis. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘I scribble it all 
out myself, and send it to the press in a most 
ungentiemanlike hand, half print and half 
hieroglyphic, with all its imperfections on its 
head, and correct in proof—very much to the 
dissatisfaction of the publisher, who sends me 
in a bill of sixteen pounds six sillings and 
fourpence for extra corrections. Then Tam 
free to confess I don’t know grammar. 
Lady Blessington, do you know grammar? I 
detest grammar, There never was such a 
thing heard of before Lindley Murray. [I won- 
der what they did for grammar before his 
day! Oh, the delicious blunders one sees 
when they are irretrievable! And the best of 
it is, the critics never get hold of them. 
Thank heaven for second editions, that 
one may scratch out his blots. and go down 
clean and gentleman-like to posterity!’ Smith 
asked him if he had ever reviewed one of his 
own books. ‘No—but I could! And then 
how I should like to recriminate and defend 
myself indignantly! I think I could be pre- 
ciously severe. Depend upon it nobody 
knows a book’s defects halt so well so its 
author. I havea great idea of criticising my 
works for my posthumous inemoirs. Shall I, 
Smith ? Shall I, Lady Blessington ?’ 

Bulwer’s voice, like his brother's is exceed- 
ingly lover-like and sweet. His playful tones 
are quite delicious, and his clear laugh is the 
soul of sincere and careless merriment. 

It was getting late, and the Duke de Rich- 
elieu rose and made his bow. One or two 
rather severe remarks were made upon hin 
around the circle. * Poor devil!’ says Bul- 
wer, ‘that comes of going away first. He is 
sure to take the edge off your scandal. 
Here is Smith, now—you are sure of him as 
long as you choose to stay. He knows the 
world too well to go away and leave his charac- 
ter among his friends. I always come late, for 
that reason. It seems so natural to say an 
ill-natured thing of a man when he is just 
gone !’ 

It is quite impossible to convey, in a letter 
scrawled literally between the end ofa late 
visit and a tempting pillow, the evanescent 
and pure spirit of a conversation of wits, I 
must confine myself, of course, in such 
sketches, to the mere sentiment of things 
that concern general literature and ourselves. | 

‘The Rejected Addresses’ got upon his 
crutches about three o’clock in the morning, 
and J made my exit with the rest, thanking 
God, that, though in a strange country, my 
mother-tongue was the language of its men of 
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Apsiey House. 


Tue following curious particulars relating 
to Apsley House, the residence of the 
Duke of Wellington, at Hyde Park corner, 
are not, we believe, generally known; they 
may, however, be relied on as facts, As 
George the II. was riding on horseback one 
day in Hyde Park, he met an old soldier, 
whom he recognized as having fought under 
him at Dattington, and with great condescen- 
sion fell into discourse with him, In the 
course of the conversation the King asked 
what he could do for him? * Why, please your 
Majesty,’ returned the old soldier, ‘my wife 
keeps an apple stall on the bit of waste ground 
as you enter the Park; if your Majesty would 
be pleased to make us a grant of it, we might 
build alitthe shed and improve our trade, 
The King complied with his request, and the 
grant was accordingly given him. The shed 
was erected, the situation was excellent, and 
the business of the old woman became brisk 
and prosperous. After some years the old 
soldier died, and the grant of the late King was 
forgotten. The then Lord Chancellor, attract- 
ed by the eligibility of the situation removed 
the old woman’s shed, and laid out the ground 
as the site of the mansion. Alarmed, but not 
venturing to contend with such a high author- 
ity, she consulted with her son, who was 
articled to an attorney, how she should act in 
such an extremity. The son calmed her 
fears by promising to find her a remedy as 
soon as the structure should be completed. 
| When this was done he waited on bis lordship 
\to request some remuneration for what he 





Jalleged to be a trespass on his mother’s 
‘rights. The chancellor, when he perceived 


; ; 
the claim to be reasonably founded, tendered 


a few hundred pounds as a remuneration, | 


jwhich, however, under the advice of her son, 


b 
ithe old woman rejected, and on the next! 
interview, the son demanded £400 a year as|| 
ia ground rent, when his lordsibp acceded to|| 


the proposal, and Apsley House yields to this 
. \ 

\day, the above ground rent to the descend- 
jants of the old apple woman.—London Paper. 





‘Shad is Come.’ 


Tuts, in fish-market phraseology, is the 
|brief but expressive announcement of one of 
the most soul-cheering events by which each 
returning spring is distinguished. ‘Shad is 
leome!’ ‘The long-looked for, beautiful shad, 
is soon to exhibit his loveliness, hissing hot 
| from the gridiron, at the morning and noon- 
tide tables of several thousands of hungry 
jand mouth-watering human beings. As yet 
|they are rare, costly visitants; a few may be 
}seen at the first dawn, reposing in graceful 
‘attitudes on the stalls of two or three fortu- 
| nate and most enviable of fishermen; but 
jthey are snapped up, long before people in 
‘general find their way to the market-house, 
by the alert purveyors for their topping es- 


tablishments, such as the City-hotel, Niblo’s, | 
To the mass of mankind || 
‘shads’ are as yet but a name; a far-off vis-|| 
Each individ-| 


| ° 
land the American. 


j}ion; a promise of future joys. 
| ual fish commands dollars; for a week or 
itwo yet, they are delicious, but very dear 
eating; a treasure, a bonne-bouche reserved 
\for your rich fellows ; those who discourse 
of their stocks, their mortgages, and their 





genius. 


‘houses. We poor devils are fain to content 


ourselves with the hope of the good time that 
is commg ; to gaze with a longing eye at 
the delicate inhabitant of the waters, as it is 
borne through the streets; and then to go 
home and demolish our commonplace fish 
—our tom-cod, or bass, or in the worst sup- 
posable case, our stewed eel, with as much 
relish as we can muster; musing deeply the 
while, on the remembered flavor of last 
year’s indulgencies in the shad lines Butthe 
good time will come anon; shad will soon be 
as plenty as blackberries. Fancy the first 
that is placed before you! an immense, broad- 
backed specimen; done to a second; the 
white meat sending up wreaths of vapour as 
the flakes are laid bare by the silver knife, 
and contrasting deliciously with the brown 
outside, all marked by the bars; think of the 
rich layers of fat—the delicate bits of red, 
just under the fins—the picture is too exci- 
ting! It gives us painful emotions, for which 
there is no relief, save in the recollection of 
several thousand bones. Shad, yon are a 
lovely fish! but you are too bony: there is no 
gainsaying that. Only suppose him as free 
from those villanous little spikes as a hali- 
but! ora salmon! all meat! that he might 
be gulped down like an oyster! 





Blessings of Life. 


Werne [I to describe the blessings I desire 
in life, 1 would be happy in a few, but faithful 
friends. Might I choose my talent, it should 





rather be good sense than much learning, and 
|| the character of a good christian would please 
| me better than that of a philosopher. I would 
||} consult in the choice ofa house, convenience 
rather than state; and in my circumstances, 

desire a moderate independent fortune ; busi- 

ness enough to prevent indolence, and leisure 
|enough to have always an hour to spare. I 
| would not be led away by ambition, nor per- 
plexed with disputes. I would be free from 
| both envy «nd avarice ; I would enjoy the 
|| blessings ofhealth, but would rather be behold- 











jen for it to a regular life, and easy mind, 
|| than the school of Hippocrates. As to my 
| passions, since we cannot be wholly divested 
|} of them, [ would hate only those whose man- 
[ners and actions render them odious; and 
love only where I know I ought. Thus would 
|T pass cheerfully through that portion of my 
Hite which cannot last, and place my only true 
|} confidence in that which shall never end, 

| 
| 


An American Ship. 


I weit remember the impression made by 
the first article of American manufacture [ 
met with. It was at Havre, in France, the 
first time in my life that I had ever beheld the 
ocean, a few days before I was obliged to 
cross it. I was walking along the quay with 
a French gentleman, and as among the crowd 
of vessels before us there were but few that 
hoisted their national colors, I requested my 
companion to point out to me one of the 
American ships. He told me that I might, 
without any one to tell ne, know any Ameri- 
can vessel in the port from any other, by the 
perfect neatness and order in every part of it. 
The ship in which | embarked for the United 
States—the same that a short time before had 
‘carried to those shores the faithful friend of 
|this country, the immortal Lafayette—that 
| ship was the first article of American manu- 
The 








facture that met my delighted eyes. 


| whole of my voyage confirmed my first 
Insignificant as it may be in 


| pression. 
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itself, we know that personal experience, as 
it brings home to us the reality of things 
that we before knew only from hearsay or 
from books, helps us greatly to form a 
just estimate of the most complicated, 
comprehensive, and importantobject. When 
I saw, during a heavy sea, the whole crew, 
like the trained members of one athletic man, 
obey without confusion or delay the orders 
of the mind; when I saw the sailors at the 
word of command, climbing and clinging to 
the further ends of the yards to lash the sails, 
Singly and calmly intent upon their task and 
as unmindful of the cold December bath into 
which every roll of the ship plunged them as 
if they were playing see-saw in the shipyard; 
when I saw this perfect management of one 
well manned and well commanded American 
vessel, I found in it a natural solution of the 
wonderful growth of this country. And 
when I approached the noble harbor of New- 
York, with its forest of masts, | entered more 
deeply into the spirit and destiny of this land 
of promise, that in time of peace throws forth 
its merchant vessels like bread upon the 
water, fora plentiful harvest; while in the 
time of war, like the Athenians of old, it seeks 
and finds salvation in its ‘wooden walls.’— 


Dr. Follen. 








A Pithy Reply. 


Some forty or fifty years ago, a Venetian 
squadron, commanded by Emo, a captain of 
reputation, anchored in a little bay near the 
village of Calouri, in Corfu—one of the most 
secluded spots in the world, inhabited by a 
race of most primitive people, whose only 
produce was pitch, which they obtained of 
very excellent quality from the pines that 
covered their soil. Emo had heard of this 
famous pitch, and sent, by a special messen- 
ger, aletter conceived in the usual magnilo- 
quent style of Venetian official documents, 
requiring and intreating ‘ the syndics, pri- 
mates or governors, as they might style 
themselves, of the loyal village of Calouri, as 
faithful and illustrious friends and allies, in 
the name of the most illustrious republic to 
consign to his trusty messengers twelve bar- 
rels of the said commodity called pitch, in lieu 
whereof, he, in the name of the republic 
promised, agreed and offered to give any 
remuneration that might be required, provided 
always that the same should be within the 
bounds of moderation. And praying that 
all prosperity, etc. etc.” The old men of the 
village, who had never heard of Emo or of| 
Venice, assembled under the trees, where 
debates were always held; they turned the 
letter over and over, wondering why Emo or 
any other mortal should send a string of 
compliments to a handful of poor peasants— 
and, at last (to come to the end of the story,) 
an answer was written and sent, in these 
words: ‘ We of Calouri, to Emo, the 
adiniral ; send us your money, and you shall 
have our pitch.’ 





solitude of the far forest, and the thronged 
haunts of busy life—it embellishes with its 
flames the unpretending cot of the peasant 
and the gorgeous palace of the monarch— 
flashes its holy gleam of light upon the mute 
page of the solitary student and upon the 
measured track of the lonely wanderer— 
hovers about the imperiled bark of the storm 
beaten mariner—enfeebles the darkly bending 
wing of the muttering tempest, and imparts 
additional splendor to the beacon that burns 
‘ on the far distant shore.’ 

Love! it is the mystic and unseen spell 
that harmonizes and * soothes unbidden’ the 
wild and rugged tendencies of human nature— 
that lingers aboutthe sanctity of the domestic 
hearth—the worshipped deity of the penetra- 
lia, and unites in firmer union the affections 
of social and religious society, gathers 
verdant freshness around the guarded cradle 
of helpless infancy, and steals in moonlight 
darkness upon the yielding heart of despairing 
age—it hushes into reposing calmness the 
chafed and bruised and unresting spirit of 
sorrow, and bears it from the existing and 
anticipated evils of life, to its own bright and 
sheltering bower of repose—translorms into 
a generous devotion the exacting desires of 
vulgar interest and sordid avarice, and melts 
into a tearful compassion the ice of insensi- 
bility. 

The image which holy and undecaying love 
has once portraitured on the deep shrine of 
the heart, will not vanish like lineaments 
which childhood’s fingers in idle moments 
may have traced upon the sand—that image 
will remain there unbroken and unmarked— 
will burn on undefaced in its beauty and 
undiminished in its lustre ; amid the quick 
rush of the winds and the warring of the 
tempest cloud—and when the waving ‘ star 
of our fate seems declining,’ the bowed and 
bewildered spirit, like the trembling dove of 
the patriarchs, will meet its home and its 
refuge in that hallowed fane where love pre- 
sides as high priestess of its sanctuary and 
consecrates to unbending truth the offered 
vows of her votaries, 





A Certiricate.—As the late Mr. G.a 
farmer at Duddingston, once stood at his 
gate, an Irish lad came up to him and request- 
ed him to be employed. 

Mr. G.—Go away, sir, I will never employ 
any of your country again. 

Irishman.—Why. your honor? sure we are 
good workers! God bless you, do give me a 
job. 

Mr. G.—No sir, I won't, for the last Irish- 
man I employed died upon me, and T was 
forced to bury him at my own charge. 

Irishmen.—Ah! your honor, you need not 
fear that of me, for I can get a certificate that 
[I never died in the employment of any master 
I ever served! There was no resisting. 
Poor Paddy got employed. 





Unsiversauiry oF Discontent.—A_ centle- 








Love. 
BY FE. L. BULWER. 
i 


trate every wild and bewildering impulse of 
the heart. Love, holy and mysterious love— 
it is the garland spring of life— the dream of 
the heart—the impassioned poetry of nature-— 
its song is heard in the rude and unvisited! 


ed;’ the general reply was, ‘Iam.’ * Then, 
rejoined the gentleman, ‘what do you want 
| with my field 7’ 
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Shoes’ was charged which she did not under- 
stand, ‘Those were worn out by my boy in 
going for your bill, ma’am. *¢ Please give 
credit,’ says the lady, * for one pair of Girl’s 
Shoes worn out in running after them!’ 
‘’Tis done, ma’am, was the reply, and thus 
a long ruuming account was settled, 
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Srrinc.—Spring, beautiful spring! has from time 
immemmoria) been the theme of the poet and the delight 
of the sentimentalist, and it is indeed a precious season, 
the season of promise and of hope. It is then that nature 
bursts forth from the long and dreary repose of winter 
with renovated loveliness ; the earth resumes again its 
gay garniture, again the trees put on their verdant foliage, 
and again each sbrub and plant seems springing into 
newness of life. Who that marks the seasons in their 
course, as they roll on in beautiful succession, that contem- 
plates the heavens with their shining host, the variegated 
earth, and the wonders of the mighty deep, and considers 
them all as being the handywork of the great Architect and 
Governor of the Universe, bringing to mind, at the same 
time, the countless ‘ ills which flesh is heir to,’ duriug our 
pilgrimage through so fair a world, and above all death, 
which,sooner or later, we must all meet, but is constrained 
to exclaim in the language of one of old—‘If a man die 
shall he live again?" How effectual is the response of the 
season before us, when all nature is awaking, as it were, 
from the slumber of death, to calm the anxieties of the 
human bosom, assuage the bitterest sorrows of life, and 
when joined with the words of Holy Writ— If God so 
clothe the grass of tle field, which to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, how much more shall he clothe 
you, O, ye of little faith!’ to force the conviction upon 
every heart, that though in this world tribulation and 
anguish are the heritage of man, yet in the Redeemer, who 
has said ‘ Because I live ye shall live also,’ is perfect 
peace. Beautiful and impressive then, as bearing visible 
witness to the voice of inspiration, is the Jesson of spring ! 
and while we humbly trust that 
‘The storms of wintry time will quickly pass 
And one unbounded spring encircle all! 


May we breathe forth our gratitude to the bountiful 
Giver of the hopes of the heart and the fruition of joy. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


A. L. South Egremont, Ms. $1,00; P. B. H. Claverack, 
N. Y. $1,00; F. B. Oswego Village, N. Y. $1,00; S. H. 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y¥. $1,00; P. D. Copake, N. Y. $1,00; 
A. V. Little Falls, N. Y. $5,00; A. B. Greigsville, N. Y. 
#1,00; E. F. Buffalo, N. Y. 31,00; J. I. M. Claverack, N. 
Y. 31,00; M. C. Lowell, Ms. 0,874; G. O. jr. New-York, 
$1,00. 





SUMMARY. 


Mr. Haviland, the architect, of Philadelphia, has ob- 
tained the premium offered in New-York for the best plan 
of a Penitentiary. 

A person in London, pursuing the principles of Profes 
sor Faraday, has constructed a machine quite simple in 
form, which produces an instantaneous light without the 
use of gas or acid. 

The sum of two hundred dollars was paid by the Com 
missioners of Erie county during the last year for Fox 
scalps, and upwards of seventy dollars for Wolf scalps. 

— 
MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, 
Mr. Allen Seaman, to Miss Jane Race, all of this city. 





DIED, 


‘ . 
In this city, on Thursday morning last, after a very 











| sbort illness, Pletcher M. Beekman, Esq. in the 57 year of 
| his age. 

| On the 20th inst. Mary B. daughter of H. H. Gear, aged 
}2 vears 9 months. 

On the 20th inst. Samuel! H. Sprague, aged 75 years. 





Truny Orteman.—A few days since a lady 
stepped into a shoe store, and asked for her 
‘bill—which being presented, a pair of * Boy’s 


| 

| On the 2ist inst. William Rogers, aged 89 years. 

i At Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co. on Thursday the 9th inst. 

| after a short and severe illness, Mr. David Elseffer, in the 
69th year of his age, a worthy and much esteemed citizea 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Regard duc to the feelings of others. 


Tuere is a plant that in its cell 
All trembling seems to stand, 

And bends its stalk, and folds its leaves 
From each approaching hand ; 

And thus there is a conscious nerve, 
Within the human breast, 

That from the rash or careless hand 
Shrinks and retires distrest. 

The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind 

A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 
A torture undefined. 


Oh, ye who are by nature joined 
Each thought refined to know ! 

Repress the word—the glow that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe! 

And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 

To bind the broken, and to heal 
The wound you never made ; 

Whene'er you see the feeling mind, 
Oh! let this care begin ; 

And though the cell be e’er so low, 
Respect the guest within. 





The Greck and Turkman. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


Turre is some admirable description in this effusion, 
which is one of Mr. Croly’s happiest efforts. It is founded 
on the incidents connected with an attack, made at mid 
night, by Constantine Paleoiogus upon the detached camp 
of a part of the army of Mahomet the Second, during the 
seige of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Tue Turkman lay beside the river, 

The wind played loose through bow and quiver, 
The charger on the bank fed free, 

The shield hung glittering from the tree, 

The trumpet, shalm, and atabal, 

Were hid from view by cloak and pall ; 

For long and weary was the way 

The hordes had marched that burning day. 


Above them, in the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler glowed the moon, 
Flooding with glory, vale and hill; 
In silver sprang the mountain rill, 
The lowly shrub in silver bent, 

A pile of silver stood the tent— 

All soundless, sweet tranquillity, 

All beauty, hill and tent and tree. 


There came a sound—'twas like the gush 
When night winds shake the rose’s bush ; 
There came a sound—’twas like the flow 
Of rivers swelled with mountain snow ; 
There came a sound—'twas like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley’s bed , 

There came a sound—'tw as, like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore 


* Death to the Turks arose the veil; 

On rolled the charge—a thunder peal ; 

The Tartar arrows fell like rain, 

‘They clanked on helm, and mail, and chain 





In blood, in hate, in death were twined 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind ;— 
_ And still on flank, and front, and rear, 

, Raged, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear ! 


| Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 

Labored the moon through deepning gloom; 
Down plunged her orb —’twas pitchy night ;— 
Now Turkman turn thy reins for flight! 

On rushed ten thousand through the dark ; 

But in their camp a ruddy spark ; 

Like an uncertain meteor reeled : 

Thy hand brave king, that fire brand wheeled ! 


| Wild burst the burning element, 

| O’er man and courser, flag and tent ; 

| And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
| Like tigers, bloody foot and fang, 

| With dagger’s stab and falchion’s sweep 

| Delving the stunned and staggering heap— 
| Till lay the slave by chief and khan, 

_ And all was gore that once was man. 


| There’s wailing on the Euxine shore— 
| Her chivalry shall ride no more ! 

| There’s wailing on thy hills, Altai, 

For chiefs—the Grecian vulture’s prey ; 
But, Bosphorus, thy silver wave 

Hears shouts for the returning brave, 
The highest of her kingly line— 

For there comes glorious Constantine. 





From the Atlantic Souvenir. 
The Wild Boy. 


Tne idea of the following verses is borrowed from 
Kircher’s description of the dreadful earthquake at Cala 
bria, inthe year 1638. After faithfully describing the 
| horrors of the scene and noticing the destruction of the 
| city of Euphema, he says,‘ We looked about to find some 
| one to tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. 
All was become a melancholy solitude ; ascene of hideous 
desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of 
some human being that could give us a little information, 
we at length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing 
stupified with terror, Of him therefore we inquired con- 
cerning the fate of the city ; but he could not be prevailed 
onto give an answer. We entreated him with every 
| expression of tenderness and pity to tell us; but his senses 
were quite wrapt up in the contemplation of the danger 
he had escaped. We offered him some food, but heseemed 
to loathe the sight. We still persisted in our offices of 
kindness ; but he only pointed to the place of the city, like 
one out of his senses; and then running up into the woods 
was never heard of after.’ 





Hie sat upon the wave-washed shore, 
With madness in his eye ; 

The surge’s dash—the breaker’s roar, 
Passed anregarded by— 

He noted not the billows roll, 
He heeded not their strife— 

For terror had usurped his soul, 
And stopped the streams of life. 





They spoke him kindly—but he gazed, 
And offered no reply — 

They gave him food—he looked amazed, 
And threw the morsel by. 

He was as one, o’er whom a spell 
Of darkness hath been cast ; 

His spirit seemed alone to dwell 
With dangers that were past- 


The city of his home and heart, 
So grand—so gaily bright, 

Now, touched by Fate’s unerring dart, 
Had vanished from his sight. 

The earthquake’s paralyzing shake 
Ifad rent it from its hold— 

And nothing but a putrid lake 
Its tale of terror told. 


His kindred there, 2 numerous band 
Ha V tc] d hi youthful bloom— 
| i ruin ¢ Lite land, 
' 
ir doom 
bu i i vou 
Ureathed over him in prayer 
el per hed °c Was ‘IL no choles 
WP ..4 ‘ 1} . 
'. Muce aia Vial puil 
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Ile sat alone, of all the crowd 
That lately thronged around— 
The ocean winds were piping loud, 

He did not heed their sound ; 
They asked him of that city’s fate, 
But reason’s reign was o’er— 
He pointed to her ruined state, 
Then fled—and spoke no more. 
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Blanks. 
A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 
| according to the revised statues, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 





| Hiorse Handbilis, 

| Neatly exeented, on new and elegant Cuts, one of which 
jissuperior to any ever used in this county, with Ink of 
'different colors, and on the most reasonable terms, 





| 

: 
Shakers’ Garden Sceds, 

| Raised the last season, and put up in the best manner by 
jthe United Society of Shakers, at New-Lebanon, just 
j received and for sale by A. STODDARD. 





} 


Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 





colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 


|} and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 
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